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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Concepts of Philosophy. By Alexander Thomas Ormond. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. xxxi, 722. 

Professor Ormond's last book takes, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
a very high place among recent systematic works on philosophy. A 
large measure of agreement with his conclusions may emphasize this 
judgment ; but the powers of analysis and the philosophical insight 
which the book reveals, any unprejudiced critic must recognize. At the 
same time, one may hesitate to predict a reception for it altogether 
commensurate with its merits. It is a big book, for one thing, and 
not always easy reading. And even philosophers are getting to share 
the reluctance to have dealings with volumes on too large a scale, 
unless they come under very special auspices. But, more especially, 
the doctrines of the book may in many quarters hinder it from getting 
the attention it deserves. It does not follow the newest fashions in 
philosophy. It pays too much heed both to common sense and to 
religion easily to avoid reproach, and, in particular, the fatal reproach 
of being theological j and it confesses to beliefs which the Enlighten- 
ment of the day has agreed are outgrown. But herein lies one large 
element of its value. Renan somewhere says that he fears the work 
of the twentieth century will consist only in picking out of the waste 
basket a multitude of excellent ideas which the nineteenth century has 
foolishly consigned to it ; and it is very conceivable that the philoso- 
phers, among others, have not been guiltless of such an over-hasty 
rejection. It is not merely the conservative who gets into the habit 
of ignoring little considerations not entirely consistent with his 
opinions. Those who pride themselves on an up-to-date reason are 
equally inclined to take things too easily for granted, and to hold 
themselves justified in overlooking details which do not readily fall in 
with their new insight. One special value of Professor Ormond's 
keen analysis lies in the way in which he points out the incomplete- 
ness of some of the current solutions, and the relevancy of problems 
often regarded as superseded. At the same time, the book is true to 
the best spirit of contemporary thought. It rests solidly upon experi- 
ence. Reason is but the voice of experience in its wholeness (p. 
562); and to ask about the reality of any being, e. g., God, is 
simply to ask in what sense it is necessary to a rational system of ex- 
perience (p. 612). 
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Professor Ormond's main thesis is as follows : If we analyze the 
concepts of scientific thought, we shall find that they point beyond 
themselves, and demand to be supplemented by the method of meta- 
physics. Science involves the conception of phenomena as symbolic 
effects of the operation of underlying and more fundamental forces. 
Metaphysics is simply the effort to satisfy the full demands of reason, 
and to interpret this ground by the substitution of the inner for the 
external point of view. Such an inner point of view is to be found 
only in consciousness, or the self; in consciousness, that is, conceived 
not as the mere awareness which reduces it to no more than a spectator 
in the world, but as the energy or activity which becomes aware of 
itself and its object ; as an agent, the agent of agents indeed, revealing 
in its activity the truth and significance of the inner nature of things 
(p. 718). The fundamental concept of metaphysics is, therefore, no 
longer natural causation. Its form will be end-seeking, or teleological. 
The metaphysical construction of the world arises when the conscious 
self begins to reflect on this form of activity, and derives from it the 
principles of world explanation (p. 37). "Whereas a mechanical 
method like that of natural science may be defined as one which gen- 
eralizes its phenomena under the forms of space, time, matter, and 
cause, and reduces them to statements called laws, which do not 
directly imply either reason or purpose in the world, the method 
which we call metaphysical, on the contrary, taking its departure from 
the heart of consciousness itself, and seeking to construe things in the 
light of the central effort of consciousness, attains as its final result an 
interpretation of the world that reduces it directly to terms of reason 
and purpose" (p. 16). In one case consciousness is a circumstance, 
in the other, the very heart of the world itself (p. 33). 

The analysis of method is worth dwelling on a little further. There 
are three rational conceptions, — those on which mathematics, physics, 
and metaphysics rest, — which defy all effort to reduce them to terms 
of identity. Mathematics organizes the world of its investigation 
under the concept of whole and parts (p. 58). Its principle is that 
of exact equivalence or quantitative identity ; and it is the method 
which the knowledge process will normally assume whenever the 
world presents phenomena that can be depended on to maintain 
definite and stable values (pp. 44, 46). It fails to be adequate, how- 
ever, to the realm of physical science and natural causation. Here 
we have the phenomenon of mutual influence, of parts affecting other 
parts, not after the method of addition and subtraction, which leaves 
the terms qualitatively unchanged, but rather in a way which induces 
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a change of quality. Now the security of mathematics arises from the 
definiteness and stability of its terms. In the sciences of natural causa- 
tion, therefore, we must find some other guarantee for the unity and 
stability of the phenomena. This cannot be found in the phenomena 
themselves. Hence the need of substituting for the notion of a whole 
which is the ideal sum of parts, that of ground and phenomenon, — 
the postulate of a world of stable material elements underlying the 
world of phenomenal manifestations, and entering into the manifesta- 
tions as the immanent ground of their uniformity and stable persist- 
ence (pp. 48-50). This notion of ground is the basis of the transi- 
tion from science to metaphysics. For the scientist, its nature is a 
mystery ; and yet it represents a demand which cannot be given up. 
Metaphysics tries to fulfill this demand by interpreting ground in 
terms of conscious life. But, in so doing, it passes beyond the concept 
of a ground of the world to the idea of a world in which a ground is 
conceived ; while for phenomena it substitutes the notion of a realiza- 
tion, in the forms of existence, of what has already been conceived 
as idea. The mediator of this realization is to be found in purpose, 
which connects idea with interest and will, and so with realizing 
efficacy (p. 59). 

Professor Ormond, it will be seen, thus sets himself in opposition to 
what he calls the over-refinement of physical speculation at the present 
time, which tends in the direction of absolving physics from all 
responsibility to the nature of things as realities, and reducing it to 
purely phenomenal terms (p. 165). For him the concepts of matter 
and substance as a guarantee of the stability of the world order, and 
the aspect of physical agency involved in the notion of phenomena as 
symbolic effects of underlying causes, are essential to science. The 
question of the methodology of science will have to await for a final 
settlement the future course of science itself. Historically, Professor 
Ormond's contention is of course justified. And the fact that the con- 
cepts of ground and agency have been so incorporated in past science 
ought to suggest that they meet a substantial need in the understanding 
of the world, and should prevent the metaphysician, at any rate, from 
ignoring them. But if, as Professor Ormond seems to allow, they serve 
only to furnish the idea of an unknown background, and do not enter 
into the concrete statement of scientific law in its particularity, it is at 
least conceivable that their presence in science is due to the fact that 
in the scientist there is a mixture of the naive metaphysician as well, 
and that, without prejudice to any ultimate significance they may pos- 
sess, they may turn out to be separable from the needs of scientific ex- 
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planation as such. Whatever the final outcome, however, it is prob- 
ably a good thing that the tendency of philosophers recently to accept 
the new logic of science should be challenged, — a tendency which, it 
may be, is somewhat too ready. 

Professor Ormond next goes on to discuss the basis of certitude. 
Here he comes into direct connection with the current controversies 
about pragmatism ; and the position which he takes seems to me on the 
whole a sensible and satisfactory one. Fundamentally he is in sympathy, 
as his conception of consciousness indicates, with the position that meta- 
physics finds its ground form and motive in the activity of the emoto- 
volitional consciousness (p. 35; cf. p. 589) . But this does not mean the 
denial of the theoretic interest and its rights, or of an intrinsic value 
to knowledge. It does not make ' the will to believe ' by itself an ade- 
quate ground of belief. " The mere will to believe at best gives rise 
to a species of make-believe " (p. 705). While the cognitive proc- 
esses proper do not take the initiative, but are called forth by the 
exigencies of the struggle of the agent for survival, there is still a real 
distinction between knowledge and belief, — that which is based on cer- 
titude, and that which is conscious of being determined to some ex- 
tent by considerations of practical value (p. 120). Of the former, 
three kinds are distinguished : factual, constructual, and rational. Of 
these the first two arise out of data of immediate apprehension, and 
may be called intuitive ; that is, they have to do with that which is 
immediately present in consciousness, whether in the form of percep- 
tion or conception (p. 122). Mathematical certainty is of the latter 
sort, conceptual and constructual. Its certitude is immediate because 
it arises directly out of the terms themselves, as exact and invariable, 
and has no ulterior reference (p. 125). The certitude of physical 
science, on the other hand, is twofold. In the first place, it is factual ; 
it goes back, that is, to the immediacy of perception (p. 127). But 
it has been seen that science does not become completely rational 
till it has grounded its phenomena in some deeper reality. Here 
comes in the factor of rational necessity (p. 128). This is not intui- 
tively revealed ; but it is none the less certainly true, since the pre- 
sumption of rational connection and grounding is the basis of the whole 
mental life. Generally speaking, then, certainty would seem to be 
confined to the recognition of a mental content or a mental meaning, 
on the one hand, and to the general presumption of rational connec- 
tion, on the other. This last is confessedly different in kind from the 
preceding, and a question might be raised about our right to put it on 
just the same level. One might argue that after all the application of 
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any system of reason to the universe is a postulate, and that it is a 
postulate, moreover, which cannot readily be dissevered from the back- 
ground of a human nature that is essentially practical. However, the 
dispute would, I am inclined to think, be one rather of emphasis than 
of essential fact, as Professor Ormond's conception of certainty in 
metaphysics shows. It is allowed that for the most part the judgments 
of metaphysics are belief judgments, — postulates of practical reason. 
In the starting point of its interpretation, we have indeed a certitude, 
— that of self-existence. But its concrete results cannot be dissolved 
from connection with needs, the satisfying of man's ideal interests. 
Nevertheless we have here belief judgments of a special sort. For the 
theoretic interest also is concerned intimately in the issue. It is be- 
cause some final meaning of things is required for rational satisfaction, 
while no other kind of agency than a mental or conscious one can 
satisfy this demand, that certitude attaches to the metaphysical inter- 
pretation (p. 131). " If the rationally best is also the best practically, 
it would seem that we are not left wholly to the tender mercies of 
either the rationalist or the pragmatist. The practical consideration 
of value supplies the strongest kind of a motive to conviction, but on 
the other hand the judgments are theoretically reasonable in the high- 
est degree " (p. 136.) 

It would be impossible to deal adequately with the rich content in- 
volved in the detailed analysis of the concepts of the various sciences. 
Among the more special matters, I may call attention to the very 
complete and clear analysis of the sociological categories, and to the 
suggestive account of the historical development of religion. On the 
epistemological side, the treatment of the representative aspect of 
knowledge is worth noting. Another chapter which is fresh and vigor- 
ous, though not in my opinion entirely satisfactory, is the one which 
deals with the problem of parallelism. Professor Ormond's main 
point is, if I do not misinterpret him, that the difficulty about the 
production of a mental fact by a physical movement is a self-made 
one, due to neglecting the fact that we have to do not with two 
realities, but in part with mere symbols. Brain event and mind event 
represent, indeed, for the scientific problem, when we isolate this 
from the metaphysical, two sets of symbols which have a common 
origin. " The two sets of symbols ought therefore naturally to cor- 
respond, inasmuch as the one set stands for the stimulus of the sensa- 
tion, the signal which leads to the development of the complete 
cognition, while the other set is simply the cognition itself which 
directly represents the object. We have, then, two sets of symbols 
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which stand in the following relation : the one symbolizes an activity 
by which the objective existent stimulates consciousness to a present 
sensation ; the other symbolizes the sum of activities from the same 
source which have given rise to sensation at any time and whose 
symbols are recalled in consciousness in connection with the present 
sensation," (p. 244). From the other side, there is equally no inter- 
action between the will and the resulting movement, because the 
movement is, again, only a symbol. The primary difficulty which 
this analysis avoids is the difficulty of supposing an interaction between 
consciousness and the physical, taken as a thing-in-itself. But, so far 
as I understand it, there is a more fundamental difficulty which it 
does not reach. If, as Professor Ormond seems to say, there is an 
actual influence of ourselves upon the real existents underlying the 
symbols, then the activity of these is altered, and the symbols which 
express them are other than they would have been had there existed 
only the realities we call physical as preceding conditions, — a situ- 
ation still needing some attention from the standpoint of the rigidly 
scientific ideal. As regards the reality which is thus symbolized, 
Professor Ormond apparently subscribes to the interpretation which 
reduces this to terms of psychical beings of a lower order than the 
human self (p. 260). Against this theory an argument might perhaps 
be drawn from the place which it holds among Professor Ormond' s 
results. It is a notable exception to his constant effort to exalt the 
value which philosophical beliefs have for life. This alone among the 
doctrines of the book seems to end with itself. It finds practically no 
points of connection with the rest of his philosophy, but satisfies 
merely a demand of theory. The fact that such a reality cannot 
easily be made to mean anything for us, in social, religious, or 
aesthetic terms, might well receive more attention than it commonly 
does in considering its theoretical plausibility. 

To one more general feature of the argument I should like to refer. 
The main interest in recent times has been to apply the natural science 
method as far as it will go. The question of its proper limits has not 
received the consideration it deserves. Professor Ormond's results 
may not be wholly acceptable, but they at the least present the issue 
sharply, and call a halt to a good deal of loose assumption that is 
current. Speaking generally, Professor Ormond finds the possibility 
of an explanation in terms of natural causation only in those sides of 
life which are spontaneous, the operation of impulsive and unreflective 
forces. A movement determined by reflective motives, on the con- 
trary, — that is, by prevision and purpose, — falls definitely under the 
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category of finality, and cannot profitably be treated under the rubrics 
of natural science (p. 317). Thus, for example, there still is large 
room in social theory for naturalistic explanation. Comparatively 
little social action is the outcome of reflection and prevision. Even 
had the individual units all reached the stage of deliberate action, yet 
community action always is more spontaneous and unreflecting than 
individual. Common interests tend by their nature to conform to the 
laws of the habitual, and by reason of the magnitude of the operations 
the possibility of reflective control is limited. Nevertheless, reflection 
is a real social force, and the moment such reflection works in the way 
of determining ends, we cease to be merely expressions of natural 
law. As Professor Ormond points out, practically the most dogmatic 
of naturalistic philosophers are sure by implication to place their own 
opinions outside the compulsion of mere natural necessity ; and their 
practice is better here than their theory. It is suicidal to make no 
difference between beliefs and actions due to the natural workings of 
forces in us we do not understand, and that attitude which has become 
self-conscious and self-directive. In the social realm the great business 
of the reflective forces is to suggest variations in the form of social 
ideals. "It is in this phase of them that the movements of society 
tend always to transcend the methods of natural science. The spon- 
taneous forward-impelling forces of society may be estimated in terms of 
natural causation. But what value has such a principle in determining 
the force of an ideal ? In its very nature an ideal is teleological and 
final. It attracts rather than compels, and its whole force depends on 
its first having been thought or conceived, and, secondly, on its being 
elevated into a purpose of action. It then becomes a principle of 
conduct, and inspires practical activity " (p. 321). The same general 
distinction holds good in the treatment of ethics and religion. 

In conclusion, I may return to the main outcome of the book, and 
indicate once more what seems to me its merit, and also what is its 
defect. The volume is in effect a philosophy of religion. It attempts 
to show, and as it appears to me with much success, that our demand 
for rationality leads us to pass beyond both natural science and the 
laws of merely human experience, ethics and sociology. As the 
' ground ' of science needs to be interpreted in the light of the 
method of metaphysics, so the ends which give worth to human life 
fail rationally if they do not get their completion in a more ultimate 
reality. "If we are to redeem the whole social world from the ulti- 
mate reign of accident or blind fate, it must be by connecting it with 
the intelligence and purpose of some eternal consciousness which is 
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capable of comprehending the whole," — something above the limita- 
tions and impotence of merely human agents. And similarly an ethics 
which reduces itself simply to the community consciousness, shares the 
limitations and the relativity of this. To ground rationally our faith 
in the social and moral order, we need to pass beyond these to religion. 
Philosophy has been too ready in recent times to minimize the possible 
rational value of the religious concept. It has become afraid to use 
the term God, and he who does use it is likely to be accused of having 
abandoned real explanation, and taken refuge in an appeal to ultimate 
mystery. It is true, doubtless, that the appeal can easily be made 
illegitimately. When we are trying to explain some matter in particu- 
lar, as in science, it is obviously not proper to have recourse to divine 
power. If we have a problem of rational analysis on hand that we 
cannot get clear, we do not mend matters by supposing that in some 
unknown way it is cleared up in a perfect intelligence. But when it is 
a case, not of explaining things in particular, but of interpreting the 
nature of things as a whole, it is a different matter. To assume here 
that the idea of God has no value of a strictly philosophical kind, not 
indeed as a substitute for, but as a necessary completion of the lower 
categories of so-called scientific explanation, is to make a very large 
assumption indeed. The justification not only of our right to try 
such a path, but of the strong rational motives which point to it, is 
set forth with much impressiveness in Professor Ormond's book. 

But while the justification of such an extension is forcibly argued, 
the way of carrying it out is left rather vague. Compared with the 
remarkably clear cut treatment of the scientific concepts, the religious 
concept is largely taken on trust, and this seems to me the point in 
which the book is weakest. The religious hypothesis involves, as Pro- 
fessor Ormond reiterates, the principles both of analogy and of tran- 
scendence. These would seem to need some reconciliation. Professor 
Ormond apparently thinks they can be reconciled, but the task remains 
for the most part unattempted. The result is that there is an unfortu- 
nate look of incompleteness in the whole structure. What are the 
changes that have to be made, and how can they be made, before we 
are in a position to apply the concept of the self to God ? Teleology, 
e. g. , with its separation of idea and attainment, — can we fit this into 
Professor Ormond's conception of God? How are we to rationalize 
the concept of creation ? How can God, as absolute and eternal, take 
up the ' spurious ' eternity which belongs to us as beings in time, a ques- 
tion which is not to be settled by the use of adjectives, and which 
there has been but scanty attempt on the part of idealistic philosophies 
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to meet seriously ? Questions like these a systematic philosophy which 
emphasizes so much the rational basis of religion needs to consider 
more carefully than Professor Ormond attempts to do. We may hope 
that they are merely postponed for a further volume. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

The Myths of Plato. By J. A. Stewart. London, Macmillan 
& Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. xii, 532. 

The problem of the true purpose and scope of the Platonic myths is 
one of the most curious questions which confront the student of ancient 
thought. As to the imaginative charm and literary grace of these 
stories of the beginnings of things, the origins of society, and the wan- 
derings of the soul, there have never been two opinions. But it has 
always been a moot point what function Plato intended his mythical 
narratives to discharge, and what relation he supposed to exist between 
them and the body of his reasoned philosophy. According to the 
great Neo-Platonists, the function of myth is to present in the form of 
symbolical narrative principles which transcend the comprehension of 
the ' discursive ' rational understanding. From this point of view, 
the myths become, one might almost say, the crown and culmination 
of Platonic philosophy ; and the Neo-Platonic thinkers from Plotinus 
to Proclus attach the greatest importance to allegorical exposition of 
their meaning. On the other hand, many modern scholars and philos- 
ophers, following the lead given by Hegel in his Geschichte der Philos- 
ophic, tend rather to regard the myth as a mere concession to the 
mental deficiencies of the average man, an imaginative presentation 
for the ' multitude ' of theorems which can be, and ought to be, appre- 
hended by the true philosopher in a purely rational, scientific, non- 
mythical fashion. The theory worked out with much ingenuity and 
ability by Professor Stewart belongs definitely to the first of these two 
types of view. Profiting by the existence of modern anthropological 
studies, he is able to avoid the Neo-Platonist error of confusing myth 
with deliberate allegory ; but his general conception of the place of 
the logical intellect in the scheme of things leads him to adopt what 
is virtually the Neo-Platonist estimate of the worth and function of the 
myth. The logical intellect, he holds, never penetrates below the 
surface of things ; its function is merely, as Kant taught, to connect 
the objects of possible experience into a coherent system by means of 
its apparatus of categories. But the concepts in which humanity, and 
therefore philosophy, is most fundamentally and vitally interested, 



